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Australia Reviews Her Asian 


Exclusion Policy 
BY HENRY S. ALBINSKI 


i igs CONCEPT of “White Australia” has been an es- 

tablished part of Australian immigration policy from 
the beginning of the Commonwealth in 1901, when the 
dictation test was written into law as a means of ex- 
cluding Asian migrants. The opposition to Asian migra- 
tion was at bottom inspired by the fear that an influx 
of Asians would undermine the Australian experiment 
in political and social democracy which a relatively 
small number of people of European ancestry were ini- 
tiating in this empty continent on the outskirts of Asia. 
Whatever elements of outright racial prejudice had in- 
spired this policy in earlier years were mainly dissolved 
in the 20th century, but Asians continued to be denied 


permanent entry—which in practice came to mean 


that an applicant needed to be of at least 75 percent 
European descent and of predominantly European ap- 
and _ education. 


pearance Simultaneously, Australian 


statesmen such as William Morris Hughes fought 


against any international agreements which might have 

served to subvert the principle of a White Australia. 

3efore World War II the Asian exclusion policy en- 

ost universal approval in the Australian Com- 

th. and was almost never subjected to thought- 

luation. Even in 1953 it was possible for one 

ussert that the policy had “become such a 

tional faith, infused with all the fervow 

religious expanding nationalism, that ma- 

parties fear to withdraw their support in 

branded as un-patriotic or un-Australian.’ 

d in 1945 from the War with a 

ponsibility as an active participant 

il politics, and with a new appreciation 
: 


in which geography had linked her to Asia 


its. The 


Australian Labor Govern- 


Minnesota 


Pennsylvan 


ment decided that the forces working for the establish- 
ment of new states in Asia were irresistible, and that it 
was in Australia’s interest to cultivate the good will of 
these nations rather than risk arousing their antipathy. 
The Labor Government accordingly was an ardent 
champion of Indonesian independence. 

Nevertheless, in spite of its affirmations of friendship 
for the new Asia and its desire to make Australia play 
a more conspicuous role in Asian affairs, Labor re- 
mained adamant on White Australia. Asian migration 
was still forbidden, and no administrative leniency was 
shown toward certain Asians who had found their way 
to Australia during the war emergency and wished to 
remain on a permanent basis. It was maintained that 
the standard socio-economic arguments against admit- 


ting Asians still obtained. Furthermore, the turmoil and 


1 Carlotta Kellaway, “ ‘White Australia-—How Political 
Reality Became National Myth,” Australian Quarterly, Vol 
XXV, No. 2 June 1953), p 7. An old but still useful treat- 
ment of the background to the Asian exclusion policy may 
be found in Myra Willard, History of the White Australia 
Policy Melbourne: Melbourne University Press, 1923 A 
number of enlightening references to Asian exclusion are 
made in Werner Levi, Australia’s Outlook on Asia (Sydney: 
Angus and Robertson; East Lansing: Michigan State Univer- 


sity Press, 1958 
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uncertainty which clouded post-war Asia, combined 
with the fear which Japan’s aggression had instilled in- 
to the minds of most Australians, were said to confirm 
the wisdom of a rigid handling of the exclusionist policy. 


Any departure from the prevailing policy would con- 


stitute “appeasement,” and could only lead to unending 


concessions. The flag of White Australia would not 
be lowered.’ 

In December 1949, Labor fell from 
replaced by a Liberal-Country Party coalition led by 


Robert G. Menzies. Although previously critical of La- 


office and was 


bor’s affection for Asian nationalist movements, the 
Liberals rapidly reconciled themselves to the fact that 
Australia would need to live and deal with an Asia con- 
trolled by Asians rather than by Europeans. In addition, 
convinced that if 
Southern Asia was to be insulated against Communism, 


Australia and the West had to strengthen the 


the Menzies Government became 
econo- 
mies of that area, improve t ocial service and 


would not 


make certain that free political institution 
inability to solve internal 


Moreover, if 
yuld be per- 


collapse through their own 
problems or through subversive pressurt 
the nations of South and Southeast Asia 


suaded to extend confidence and good wi 


1 


rather than 
suspicion and hostility toward the West, the general 
cause of resistance to Communism would be improved, 
and the anti-Communist coalition’s efforts to construct 
needed military deterrents in the region might be more 
meaningful. Hence, to promote free Asia’s stability and 


to gain friendship, Australia sponsored Colombo 
Plan, encouraged diplomatic and other 

f Southern Asia 
into SEATO, and expressed her reluctance to 


provocative American poli ies con 


tempted to bring many of the nations « 
endorse 
Chinese 
off-shore islands. 

The question remained as to how the new Gov- 
Australia 


poli y. Labor’s uncompromisin ttitude had 


ernment would favor re-adju 
drawn 
criticism from some Liberal parliament certain 
newspapers, various sot ial oO roups 


Chere had 


quotas, 


and even some branches of the 
been a few isolated calls for 


but the weight of the criticism é ibor’s re- 


2 See, for instance, speech 
for Immigration, at the annual 
Natives’ Association, Bendigo, Ma 
ney Morning Herald March 24, 194 Also el 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Debat C.P.D H.R 
199, October 6, 1948, p. 1281; Vol. 2 Fel ), 1949, p 
63; Vol. 203, May 19, 1949, pp. 74 Also see Herbert V 
Evatt (Minister for External Affairs P.D., H.R., Vol. 190 
March 12, 1947, p. 527, and March 25, 1947, pp. 1135-36; 
Evatt’s Foreword in Robert J. Giln ind D Warner, 
Near North (Sydney: Angu nd Robert 


irk 


eds 


vi 
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fusal to make exceptions of the war-time Asian refugees 
and other special cases. Asian reactions to the Labor 
Government’s actions stung Australia. For instance, the 
Sultan of West Borneo had threatened to deport all 
Australians from his territory, while the Philippine Con- 
gress deliberated on legislation designed to prohibit ad- 
mission to aliens whose countries did not grant recipro- 
cal privileges to Filipinos. But most of Labor’s critics, 
including the Liberal Opposition, had expressed concern 
not because they favored a flow of Asians to Australia’s 
shores; on the contrary, they had complained because 
the Labor Government’s crude administration of the im- 
migration laws might discredit the concept of White 
Australia and might well invite challenges from “forces 
which this isolated and under-populated country may 
not have the means to resist,” and “in a period when 
Asia is surging with nationalist and economic unrest” 
make “enemies among our Pacific neighbours.’ 

by the time the Liberals assumed power, Aus- 

was already devoting serious thought to her Asian 
immigration policy, and the Liberals themselves had 
gone on record as disputing their predecessors’ methods. 
On entering office, the Menzies Government promptly 
promised a more humane approach. Mr. Harold Holt, 
the incoming Minister for Immigration, indicated that 
exceptions to the immigration laws would be made on 
behalf of the war-time Asian refugees. As a matter of 
general policy, they would be permitted to remain if 
they were of good character and represented no internal 
security problems.* As the Sydney Daily Telegraph sug- 
gested, this more flexible approach was intended to 
demonstrate to the world that Australia was not peopled 
by a collection of racial fanatics.® Despite this conces- 
sion, Canberra made it clear that there would be no 
compromise on admitting any new Asian immigrants 
into the Commonwealth, even on a quota basis. Never- 
theless, even the minor concession was attacked by La- 


Donald asked 


er, by retaining the Asian refugees, the Govern- 


bor, whose irascible Senator Grant 
“a white Australia policy, a black Aus- 
Needless 


the concession on Asian refugees was, after all, 


favored 
policy, or a brindle Australia policy.”® 


esture, 


sincere as it undoubtedly was. The cul- 


tivation of friendship with Asia was not being seriously 


jeopardized by the retention of the White Australia 


policy but neither was it being promoted, and there was 





} Sydney Sunday Herald, October 9, 1949. 
+ See Holt’s statements of February 16 and 17, 1950 (cited 
Sydney Morning Herald, February 17 and 18, 1950). Also 
see Minister for External Affairs Percy Spender’s statement 
at a Djakarta press conference on January 5, 195. (Jbid., 
January 6, 1950). 
Sydney Daily Telegraph, January 18, 1950 


6 C.P.D., Senate, Vol. 206, March 16, 1950, p. 841 
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an undercurrent of feeling that the Commonwealth’s 
desire to be cooperative with Asian nations was incon- 
sistent with its refusal to admit any permanent Asian 
migrants. 

In October 1956, while still adhering to Asian exclu- 
sion, the Liberal Government took further steps intended 
to soften Asian reactions. Until that date, for example, 
the small group of permanent non-European residents 
in Australia had not been regarded as eligible for citi- 
zenship unless born in the Commonwealth. Henceforth, 
non-European wives and husbands of Australian citizens 
were to qualify for naturalization upon marriage. As 
for other non-Europeans who had been in Australia 
for a long time and in practice were permanent resi- 
dents, each case was to be decided on its merits as to 
whether or not naturalization could be obtained. In 
Holt’s judgment, the effect of these changes upon Asians 
generally would be twofold: while being reminded of 
Australia’s opposition to Asian immigration in general, 
they would be made to appreciate that Australian im- 
migration policies were being managed with good sense 
and humanity.’ 

These concessions were in no way a departure from 
the basic policy of exclusion. Because it held fast, the 
Government did not find it possible to avoid having 
the White Australia policy (which as a term has been 
officially eliminated from the Liberal vocabulary) pro- 
jected into international controversies in which Asians 
could judge for themselves the Commonwealth’s profes- 
sions of good will. At the 1945 San Francisco U.N. con- 
ference the Australian delegation (with possible chal- 


lenges White Australia in mind) had insisted on a 

nitation of U.N. jurisdiction in matters involv- 
ing the domestic affairs of member states. The Liberals 
tered serious embarrassment on this score when 
the Union of South Africa’s racial policies were at- 


tacked in the U.N. by India. Although the Australians 


encoul 


were privately opposed to South Africa’s harsh apar- 


cy, they became part of the small minority 
colonial” powers which voted against includ- 

item on the General Assembly’s agenda. Aus- 

egalistic argument was that, under the terms 

ticle II of the Charter, the U.N. lacked compe- 

tence to intervene in the domestic affairs of its mem- 
bers. Nevertheless, it remained true that Asian opinion 
was antagonized by Australia’s stand, leaving the Com- 
monwealth vulnerable to accusations of siding with 
colonial nations and with South Africa, the major ex- 
ponent of racial discrimination. The Minister for Ex- 
ternal 


\ffairs, Richard G. Casey, felt obliged to issue 


a formal statement in which he denied that the Aus- 


1 CP.D., 


p. 1595 
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tralian delegation’s position was placing his country’s 
status in Asia in peril. In the U.N. debates, he added, 
Australia had never commented on the substance of 
South Africa’s policies.* Casey and his colleagues were 
obviously disturbed lest a precedent be established in 
the U.N. which might lead to that organization’s inter- 
ference (especially under the stimulus of Afro-Asian 
New 


Guinea, an echo of the anxieties expressed by Hughes 


nations) in the administration of Australian 
some thirty years earlier. 

In 1954 the Australian Institute of Political Science 
organized a discussion group on the adm_nistration of 
Asian immigration into Australia. One of the partici- 
pants later explained that the sponsors of the conference 
had felt that, since the White Australia policy was ac- 
cepted by the overwhelming majority of Australians, 
“any discussion of the merits of the Policy itself” would 
have been purely academic. Consequently, the discus- 
sions were confined to the administration of the policy 


and to the possibility of improvements therein.® Four 
years later, the question of Asian immigration had 
reached the proportions of a major public controversy, 
and an editorial comment noted that “Today there are 
probably more pockets of opinion in Australia favour- 
ing modification of our Restrictive Immigration Act 
than at any time since it was passed in 1901.”"° As has 
been seen, the subject of White Australia had been un- 
der examination in Australia since shortly after 1945. 
It had been ventilated in Parliament, and the Liberals 
made several changes in the handling of the policy. 
When the 
General Cariappa, expressed criticism of Asian exclu- 


Indiaii High Commissioner in Australia, 
sion, some public attention was given to the merits or 
faults of exclusion as such. The main emphasis until 
1958 had, however, been not on the principle but on 
the methods of administration. 

Since early in 1958 there has been considerable de- 
bate in Australia over whether to abolish the White 
Australia policy and provide an Asian quota system. 
Several explanations of this controversy are possible: 
those who advocated an Asian quota were perhaps 
simply influenced by the growing feeling that Australia 
was not doing enough to win Asian friendship and re- 
spect The views voiced by General Cariappa, Aus- 
tralia’s difficult position on South African apartheid, 
the new Soviet propaganda and economic offensive in 
Asia, and Australia’s support of the Dutch on New 


Guinea can probably be counted among the stimuli. Fur- 


8 Statement of July 13, 1953 (cited in Current Notes on 
International Affairs, Vol. 24, No. 7, July 1953, p. 397). 

9 O. E. Phillips, “The Administration of Asian Immigra- 
tion into Australia,’ Australian Quarterly, Vol. XXVIII, No 
t (December 1956), p. 29 

10 Sydney Morning Herald. July 5, i958 





thermore, the Liberal Gover . by instituting re- strated that in no sense did Australians harbor racial 
forms in the administration of the White Australia discrimination. Asian visitors, he said, were being re- 
policy, may have unwittingly stirred the hopes of those ceived on terms of “absolute and complete equality.” 
interested in more fundamental modifications rhe Government was reminded of Australia’s “bright 

The position of the exponents of an Asian quota was dream” of playing the role of a great bridge between 
well summarized in a letter to the Melbourne Herald Asia and the West. Economic and technical assistance to 
from Dr. Newman Rosenthal of Melbourne 1 niversity. Asian countries was a tangible way of expressing Aus- 
His view was that the White istralia policy lowered tralia’s concern vts-d-vis Asia, but the less tangible of- 
Asia’s resistance to every form of propaganda which fer to receive Asian migrants would go much farther in 
might be directed toward thx ymmonwealth ; “ ‘despite the direction of ingratiation.** One paper implied edi- 
all the friendship we show and ‘fforts we make to- torially that Asian migration, even on a minor scale, 
wards better understanding, it poi s the atmosphere, would assist in peopling Australia. Australia had fre- 
continually resurrectine the ( t colour bat quently been warned that a larger population was im- 


and the suspicion that we do rest Asians as portant for her defensive capacity; the Commonwealth 


equals. In short we betray t e forces in Asia who are ‘must populate and develop this vast nation effec- 


15 


our allies and friends when we refuse to take ad quate tively, or lose it.’ 
steps to correct an impression that 1 il discrimination Opposition to Asian migration proposals was quickly 
is an instrument of Australiar ver! t policy even manifested. A quota system would not obviate the stig- 
if it is something, oddly eno which no Australian ma that Australia was “discriminating” against Asians, 
admits and certainly which 1 traliar vuld ju is urged. Indeed, a new source of friction would be 
he decision to admit in tralia Le ( l ned by arguments over the size of the quotas for 
Asian migrants would bri 1 warmth of iw ¢ sian nations. Should Asian members of the Common- 
friendship towards this count whicl sibly vei of Nations be awarded larger quotas than other 
be imagined.’ ”’'' Some days la t} aper | . in states? Should India and Pakistan have identical 
lished the impression ol I I t ent istralé puotl or should the large: population of the forme: 
who maintained that almost pr us- entit ier to a larger quota’ In any event, some main- 
tralian good will toward A i ibject 1 hallens 1, Australia did not need to go out of her way to 
By way of illustration, he t stand in iate herself with Asia by relaxing her immigration 
South African apartheid an n tl 195 ( | he already had corrected the administrative 
dispute, in which she had stood mly behing abu f the Labor Government and held an enviable 
and France. These and other i id worked t rd of friendship with many Asian nations. In fact, 
disprove Australia’s comfortable belief tha Vi it was claimed that neither official Asian governmental 
highly regarded in Asia. And, t id dded, , pinion nor mass sentiment in Asia was clamoring for 
tralia’s opposition to Indonesiar est \ he en of Asian migrants into Australia. Future sound 
Guinea was in part due to tl I f relations with Asia could best be effected by assisting 
sharing boundaries (on the ul ea) with istra s northern neighbors in their own lands. A 
colored neighbor After al tra tlexib} ) grou] Roman Catholic scholars presented a paper at 
the subject of Asian migration ir r ov ind ydney University, bluntly asserting that the only value 
Implicit in this student ian quota system would seem to lie in the field 
that Australia did not pract hat sh T f “international window dressing, which is patently of 
section of the Australian p eed that th ‘ ; vel loubtful lasting value.’ 
or at least that the ban 
construed as racial pi 
Australians were will 
universities, to entertain 
SI Corrie tO reiha 


houl | tah 


Hvrant It 
admitted that the re 
ine trained in Aust 


government de part 


Melbourne Herale 
12 Ibid., June 
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Other objections concerned the welfare and prosperity 
of the Commonwealth internally. One editorial claimed 
that “once any quota system—however small—is intro- 
duced, we may kiss goodbye to the whole White Aus- 
tralia concept. A quota system . . . will be followed al- 
most certainly by demands for enlargement of the quo- 
ta.’ Indeed, it was argued that the regular introduc- 
tion of Asians into Australia would create tensions and 
recriminations on all sides. South Africa’s racial troubles 
were cited, as were the communal disturbances in Cey- 
lon; “evidence of racial clashes in other countries, and 
not only between white and coloured people, gives sup- 
port for believing it [White Australia] to be right.”** 
“The advantages of . . . broad racial uniformity are so 
clear that no breach of principle which would prejudice 
them should be tolerated.”’® 

Proponents of Asian immigration denied these alle- 
gations. To them, the introduction of a quota system 
was neatly summarized in the phrase “restriction with- 
out insult.” American and Canadian experience in par- 
ticular showed that limited numbers of Asian migrants 
to white nations could be assimilated with relative ease, 
and posed no threat to economic or social standards. A 
quota system could be arranged so a” to guarantee the 
entrance of trustworthy people only. As to numbers and 
proportions in a quota scheme, perhaps the details could 
be hammered out in joint consultation between the Aus- 
tralian Immigration Ministry and the Asian nations in- 
volved. Under these circumstances, since they would 
have a hand in the immigration system, Asian govern- 
ments would be grateful for having been invited to par- 
ticipate, and would in all likelihood make constructive 
contributions to the establishment of quotas and the 
setting of qualifications. The case of Asians studying 
in Australia was again offered in rebuttal: had their 
presence in large numbers not demonstrated convinc- 
ingly that different races could work and live harmoni- 
ously in the Commonwealth??° 

The Australian Government took notice of the cor- 
troversy, and came down hard on the side of the status 
quo. In July 1958, the new Minister for Immigration, 
Mr. Alexander Downer, offered a full official statement. 
Australia had no reason to be ashamed of her record 
in Asia. There already were a number of Asians in Aus- 
tralia, either on a temporary basis or for one reason or 


7 Sydney Truth, March 9, 1958. 

18 Sydney Bulletin, July 16, 1958, and September 17, 1958; 
Sydney Sun-Herald, April 27, 1958; Irvine Douglas in Sydney 
Truth, June 1 and July 13, 1958. 

19 Sydney Morning Herald, July 5, 1958. 

20 See Melbourne Herald, April 28, 1958, and May 12, 
1958: Donglas Wilkie in Melbourne Sun-Pictorial, April 9, 
1958; G. T. Hicks and Howard Nathan, in Nation (Sydney), 
December 6, 1958. 
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another permanently domiciled there. Asian nations 
themselves had barriers against the entry of certain fel- 
low Asians. A quota system could not begin to alleviate 
the population pressures of Asia.*' All that the Govern- 
ment was willing to do was to take another step to 
ameliorate the execution of the White Australia policy. 
In this case, the venerable dictation test was to be 
eliminated. Downer observed that the test was both 
clumsy and a stain on Australia’s good name abroad. 
“The Government, therefore, proposes to abolish it, and 
to substitute in its stead the neat, simple expedient of 
an entry permit.”*? This action met with the approval 
of both sides in Parliament. 

In point of law, Asian exclusion remains fixed in 
Australian immigratior policy. All political parties ap- 
pear to be united in opposing an alteration. A careful 
survey of the 1958 Parliamentary debates in both houses 
disclosed only one rather meek suggestion for institut- 
ing Asian migration. No doubt there is an element of 
caution among the political parties lest a commitment 
on behalf of Asian migration alienate a public opinion 
which for so long has been taught the virtues of White 
Australia. 

If, however, considerations of political survival are 
in some measure responsible for the virtual unanimity 
among the parties, much of enlightened Australian 
opinion is now advocating an Asian quota system. The 
press is divided, but many university people are strongly 
on the side of change. A survey taken in mid-1958 
among the student population at Melbourne University 
yielded a 77 percent expression in favor of admitting 
Asian migrants, preferably under a quota system. Simi- 
larly, the Sydney University Liberal Club came to a 
Liberal Party convention in Sydney bearing a resolution 
which called for the abolition of Asian exclusion. It is 
not too surprising that university students are reacting 
in this fashion. Since the war there has been a great 
upsurge in Australian university teaching of subjects 
concerning Asia and international relations generally. 
Furthermore, Australian students have been mingling 
with Asians who attend Australian institutions. But the 
initiative for change is not confined to the colleges and 
universities: many church groups, particularly Protes- 
tant, have been taking a positive stand against the pres- 
ent system. 

But what of the general Australian public? Here too 
there are signs that the traditional White Australia men- 
tality is not only under attack, but in time will be con- 
fined to a minority. A public opinion poll of 1958 
showed the electorate to be almost evenly divided 
on this issue—44 percent favoring an Asian quota, 





21 Speech before the Sydney Millions Club, July 9, 1958 
(cited in Sydney Morning Herald, July 10, 1958). 
22 C.P.D., H.R. 19, New Series, May 1, 1958, p. 1396. 
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concerned with Australia and her immigration laws. 
Some educated Asians are aware of the White Australia 
policy, but Australians seem to have exaggerated their 
concern at least as it is directed at Australia per se. In 
all likelihood, Australia has also exaggerated her own 
importance as a factor in Asian international politics, at 
least as seen through Asian eyes. There is no strong 
movement in South and Southeast Asia to fill Australia’s 
open spaces with the surplus Asian population. Simi- 
larly, most thoughtful Asians agree that every country 
has the privilege of controlling its own immigration laws 
and need not be held acountable before the bar of 
world opinion. The exception to this is that Asians are 
not pleased with immigration policies which directly 
or covertly exclude the whole category of non-Whites 
Consequently, the White Australia policy, despite the 
disappearance of the language dictation test, continues 
to symbolize vestiges of white-colonial arrogance. 

The main drawback of the White Australia concept 
is that it harms the reputation of the West as a whole, 


since it reminds Asians that “colonialism” is not yet 
dead. If Australia should discard her Asian exclusion 
policy, the main benefits would appear to be indirect 
rather than direct, although the indirect benefits re- 
ceived could prove to be quite significant. As has been 
mentioned, the Australians are desperately anxious to 
strengthen the stability and defenses of South and South- 
east Asia in a number of ways. They find that the West- 
ern coalition is not always successful in persuading 
Asians of the purity of its motives or of the wisdom 
of its measures. The scrapping of the White Australia 
policy could be one step by which to lessen these 
obstacles. 

In any event, the emergence in Australia of an ar- 
ticulate re-evaluation of Asian exclusion practices is 
probably a healthy sign in itself. It bespeaks the grow- 
ing maturity of the Australian community and presages 
the formulation of Asian policies based on objective as- 
sessment of national interest rather than on popular 
sentiment and the accidents of history. 


India Looks to Her Northern Frontiers 


BY H. ARTHUR STEINER 


; 


vill make it more difficult for you to understand the situation if your minds are colored by this business 


Id war, the arguments that go on between Communism and anti-Communism. What we have to face today 


at and powe rful nation which tis agoresswe. 


ay it might be there. 


It might be aggressive minus Communism or plus Communism, 
That is a fact that you have to face.” 


Prime Minister Jahawarlal Nehru in the Lok Sabha, September 12, 1959 


IONS BETWEEN India and China since the Ti- 
an rebellion last March have deteriorated so 
rapidly as to jeopardize the policy of Panch Sheel (Five 


Principle 


tries conti 


to which the governments of the two coun- 
nue to pay lip-service These principles were 
first expressed in the Indo-Chinese agreement on trade 
between the Tibet Region of China 
and India, signed in Peking on April 29, 1954. There 


is some irony in the fact that after five years’ effort 


and intercourse 


part of India and China to popularize the Panch 


on the 
Sheel as a basic policy underlying international rela- 
tions in general, the test of its success should arise out 
of the precise situation that gave rise to its bilateral 
Dr. Steiner, Professor of Political Science, University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, is currently holding a Fulbright Research 
Professorship (until February 1960) in New Delhi. His article, 
based on close personal observation of political developments in 
India since July 1959, was completed on October 7, 1959. 
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formulation. No longer is the slogan Hindi-Chini bhai- 
bhai (Indo-Chinese brotherhood) heard in India; Mr. 
Nehru is bitterly attacked in the Indian press for over- 
rating the friendship of China and under-estimating the 
aggressive menace of Chinese Communism; and, as a 
price to pay for persisting in the Panch Sheel policy, 
the Indian Prime Minister has been obliged to condemn 
China’s actions along the northern frontiers of India 
in unusually pointed, pungent terms. There can be 
little doubt that Mr. Nehru would still prefer to resolve 
the differences witii China by peaceful negotiation on 
the basis of minor adjustments along a 2,500-mile fron- 
tier that is nowhere specifically demarcated on the 
ground and, to this end, he does what he can to mini- 
mize the fears of an aroused Indian populace and to 


quiet the militant extremists whose voices cry for vio- 


lent reprisals. Yet Mr. Nehru, a firm advocate of non- 
violence, declared in the Lok Sabha on September 12, 
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1959, that he would “‘not submit to coercion,”’ nor would 


‘ 


‘submit to dishonor;”’ and his letter of Septem- 


ber 26, 1959, to Premier Chou En-lai 


serted: “‘No discussions can be fruitful unless the posts 


he 


vigorously as- 


on the Indian side of the traditional frontier now held 


by the Chinese forces are first evacuated by them and 


further threats and intimidations immediately cease.’ 
Although the border incidents at Khinzemane, Migyi- 
tun, Longju, and other points along the McMahon Line 
sector of the Indo-Chinese boundary (which cost In- 
dian lives and have aroused the most bitter condemna- 
tions) were doubtless caused by the Chinese desire to 
seal-off the Tibetan rebellion, the Indian Government 
has carefully distinguished the disturbing effects of the 
Tibetan rebellion (as an internal affair of China, how- 
ever distasteful) from actions calculated to question 
the fixity of the existing boundary (which engage the 
jurisdiction, sovereignty and integrity of India, itself 
At the same time, the Indian Government was pro- 
foundly shaken by intemperate Chinese charges of In- 
dian complicity in the Tibetan rebellion, by the vio- 
lence of Chinese language condemning the general In- 
dian responses to Chinese suppression of the rebellion, 
by Chinese restrictions upon the freedom of movement 
of Indian officials and other nationals in Tibet after 
March 1959. and bw the evident reluctance of the Chi- 
nese to respond adequately to Indian requests for the 
correction of Chinese maps misrepresenting, in the In- 
dian view, the course of the Indo-Chinese boundary 
Indo-Chinese _ differ- 


ences on boundary matters, which had been the subject 


Under other circumstances, tl 


of diplomatic correspondence since July 1954, might 


have continued to be argued in relative privacy and 
without aggravation. As matters stood, however, the 
wounded amour propre of the Indian Government gen- 
eral public caused Chinese actions on the frontier to 
produce surprisingly bitter and spontaneous resentment 
throughout the country. 

India’s growing anxiety over conditions on the north- 
ern frontier became a matter of general public excite- 
ment during the “monsoon session” of the Indian par- 
liament (August 3-September 12, 1959). On August 13, 


1959, Mr. Nehru responded in the negative to a ques- 


1 Uncorrected stenographic notes of the Lok Sabha de- 
bates 

2 “Prime Minister Nehru’s Letter to Premier Chou En-lai, 
New Delhi, September 26, 1959,” separately released by the 
Ministry of External Affairs, October 4, 1959. Full text also 
in Times of India, New Delhi, October 5, 1959 

3 Correspondence relating to these subjects, as well as 
to boundary issues, is given in Ministry of External Affairs, 
Notes, Memoranda and Letters Exchanged and Agreements 
Signed Between the Governments of India and China 1954- 
1959 (New Delhi, September 1959), hereafter cited as “White 


” 


Paper. 
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tion as to whether the Chinese had sent a communica- 
tion requesting a redrawing of the McMahon Line and 
declared: “So far as we are concerned, the McMahon 
Line is the firm frontier—firm by treaty, firm by right, 
firm by usage and firm by geography.”* He hinted at 
the nature of future trouble, however, by adding: 
“There are minor pockets, small areas in the McMahon 
Line by way of frontier, where arguments have actually 
arisen. It was a question of a mile or two this way or 
the other. In the recent past, too, discussions have taken 
place and such discussions may, no doubt, continue. 
rhese arguments do not affect the major frontier line 
called the McMahon Line.” 


stantive reply for the members who were concerned 


Mr. Nehru had no sub- 


with reports of increased Chinese military buildup on 
the frontier; and, amid reports that Chang Kuo-hua 
had agitated for the “liberation” of Ladakh, Sikkim 
and Bhutan during a public rally in Lhasa on July 17, 
Mr. Nehru 


Chang’s statement 


who could not confirm the accuracy of 
remarked that “he will be an ex- 
ceedingly foolish person” who would make such a 
statement.° After a period of time in which the press 
speculated widely over a threatened, Chinese-sponsored 
“Himalaya Federation” of such “liberated” states, Mr. 
Nehru asserted in the Rayja Sabha on August 25, 1959, 
that, while he could not imagine a foreign power in- 
fringing on Sikkim or Bhutan, “we could remain qui- 
escent only at the expense of our solemn undertaking 
to these people” as reflected in existing treaties.® 
Finally, under the pressure of mounting public con- 
cern, published press reports, and hostile Chinese action, 
Mr. Nehru was compelled on August 28 to give the 
Lok Sabha a detailed and circumstantial oral account 
of the actual state of affairs on the frontier. He made 
public, for the first time, his knowledge that the Chi- 
nese had completed a motor highway through the trans- 
Himalayan Aksai Chin plateau of eastern Ladakh and 
that their forces had encroached into the area of Khur- 
nak Fort. He reported on the controversy over Bara 
Hoti, traditionally claimed by India as a part of Uttar 
Pradesh, and how in recent years India and China had 
alternated in their short-season control of the locality. 
He elaborated in detail on clashes between Indian and 
Chinese forces along the McMahon Line in the North- 
east Frontier Agency (NEFA)—at Khinzemane, near 
Migyitun, and at Longju, where the Chinese had at- 
tacked on August 25 an Indian outpost several miles 


4 Hindustan Times, New Delhi, August 14, 1959. These 
and other press quotations from parliamentary debates may 


vary from the revised texts eventually published in official 
form and from texts given in other newspapers, but those 
used here are known to convey the sense of what was stated. 
5 Idem. 
6 Times of India, New Delhi, August 26, 1959. 
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within the McMahon Line, killed and captured In- 
dian personnel, and occupied the position. He could 
not confirm reported threats to Sikkim and Bhutan 
but felt the situation serious enough to declare: “The 
Government of India is responsible for the protection 
of the borders of Sikkim and Bhutan and of the terri- 
torial integrity of these two states, and any aggression 
against Bhutan and Sikkim will be considered as ag- 
gression against India.”? On August 31, he laid before 
the Rayja Sabha further evidence of “a clear case of 
aggression” along the McMahon Line but chided those 
militant members who demanded an aerial bombard- 
ment of the Chinese road in Ladakh and the immediate, 
forcible expulsion of Chinese forces holding points -in 
NEFA. The former proposal could not be considered 
“because that is not the way the Government would 
like to function in such matters.” As for the rest, the 
Prime Minister outlined his “double policy” in these 
terms: “While it is our duty to defend our borders and 
to strengthen them and thus to protect the integrity 
of India, one does not normally in the case of big 
countries suddenly shout as if there is a war between 
them and hit out all round, but one restrains oneself, 
one tries to settle matters by discussion, and, at the 
same time, one defends when one is attacked. It does 
not make very much difference physically to China or 
India whether a mile or two in the high mountains be- 
long to them or to us. It does matter very much if a 
treaty is broken or if an aggressive attitude is taken. 
Where, therefore, these matters occur, we have to fol- 
low a double policy—defend our country and settle the 
matter by conference.’’* Following a request made by 
the Lok Sabha on August 28, Mr. Nehru announced 
that a White Paper containing the correspondence 
would be published. The 122 page document was laid 
before Parliament on September 7, 1959, and offers the 
principal source of background data. 

On September 4, Mr. Nehru announced that the two 
Chinese notes received on September 2 failed to re- 
spond satisfactorily to the Indian notes concerning the 
incursions at Khinzemane and Longju.* The Govern- 
ment was still perturbed by the failure of the Chinese 
to reply to Mr. Nehru’s letter of March 22, 1959, in 
which he had requested clarification of boundary ques- 
tions, particularly in the matter of “cartographic ag- 
gression.””'® In the closing days of the parliamentary ses- 
sion, Chou En-lai’s reply of September 8, with its cate- 
gorical rejection in principle of the McMahon Line, was 


7 Ibid., August 29, 1959. 

8 Ibid., September 1, 1959. 

9 Mimeographed texts released by Ministry of External 
Affairs, September 10, 1959. 

10 White Paper, pp. 55-57. 
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received.'' “The so-called McMahon Line,” the Chi- 
nese Premier insisted, “was a product of the British 
policy of aggression against the Tibet region of China 
and has never been recognized by any Chinese Central 
Government and is therefore decidedly illegal.” For the 
rest, the Chinese reply adduced a variety of legal, his- 
torical, geographic and other arguments in rebuttal of 
the Indian position. In debate on the White Paper in 
the Lok Sabha on September 12, the closing day of the 
session, Mr. Nehru made clear that a strong reply 
would be made to the Chinese note. The Lok Sabha 
adopted a motion formally endorsing the “view and 
stand” of the government on the boundary question. At 
this writing, the last word in the diplomatic interchange 
is Mr. Nehru’s strong reply to Chou En-lai on Sep- 
tember 26—not published until October 4, as soon as 
the Chinese Premier received it in Peking.’ 

In September 1959, the two governments published 
maps illustrating their boundary differences graphically. 
The Chinese map, published in Peking Review, Sep- 
tember 15, 1959 (pp. 16-17), was a simplified line 
drawing which emphasized the areas from Ladakh to 
NEFA where differences existed. The Indian version, 
released by the Ministry of External Affairs on Sep- 
tember 29, was in the form of an annotated copy of the 
seventy-mile Political Map of India and bore the note: 
“The precise nature of the Chinese claim to Indian 
territory has not been stated by Chinese authorities and 
is not known to the Government of India.” The Indian 
map tended to emphasize the sites of localities where 
friction had occurred. However, a comparison of the 
two maps, taken in conjunction with the Chinese note 
of September 8 and the Indian reply of September 26, 
affords a comprehensive understanding of the basic 
issues involved. 

Chou En-lai’s letter of September 8 maintained that 
“all differences between our two countries must and 
certainly can be resolved through peaceful consulta- 
tions.” It gave assurance to Mr. Nehru that “it is 
merely for the purpose of preventing remnant armed 
Tibetan rebels from crossing the border back and forth 
to carry out harrassing activities that the Chinese Gov- 
ernment has in recent months dispatched guard units 
to be stationed in the southeastern part of the Tibet re- 
gion of China. This is obviously in the interests of en- 
suring the tranquility of the border and will in no way 
constitute a threat to India.” Accordingly, the Indian 
Government was requested to “immediately adopt meas- 
ures to withdraw the trespassing Indian troops and ad- 
ministrative personnel and restore the long-existing state 





11 Times of India, New Delhi, Sep. 10, 1959; also, Peking 
Review, Peking, No. 37, September 15, 1959, pp. 6-9. 


12 Note 2, ante. 
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of the boundary between t two count Mr 
Nehru’s long reply, September 26, w inusually strong 
in refuting all Chinese claims detailed re- 
view of the evidence on I yntested point, M1 


Nehru said: the Chi- 


nese maps that have altered boundar ilionments 


“It should be cl hat 


through the years I am sorry to have to say that 


it is the Chinese Government who have been: trying 


tat 


unilaterally to change the long-existing state of the bor- 
der . No Government could possibly dis 


ture of such large areas fas those claimed 


ss the fu- 
China 


which are an integral part of their territory In con- 


sidering that the 3,500-kilometer boundary between the 


two countries has not been m the ground, “dis- 
putes may therefore arise at so places along the tra- 
ditional frontier as to whe I hese lace lie on the 
Indian or the Tibetan side t traditional frontier.” 
With respect to these, the Indian Government agreed 
that there should be amicable and | f ettlement 
on the basis of mutual respect for th atus quo during 
the interval. However, Indian trooy ready been 

vhich the 
Indian Government considered to br North of 
the MacMahon Line, and therefore “ther be 
no question of withdrawing Indian personnel from any 


The Chinese were « ( ( o with- 


opened 


withdrawn from Tamadem, the on! 


other place.” 
draw their forces from “post 
in recent months at Spanggu ndal ar e or two 
other places in Eastern Ladak and similarly from 
Longju, “which they forcibly occupied ist 26 
and which they still continue to occu] substan- 
tive portion of the letter demanded th: forces 
must first be evacuated from post » the idian side 
of the traditional frontier and 
dations must immediately c¢ 
possibility of fruitful discus 

So brief a paper this pr 

ummary to be made of tl 
the frontier controversy 


reliance will be placed 


of letters in September and o 


in the Indian White Paper 


For convenience, the Indo-Cl 
divided into its four principal s¢ 
West to East: (1) the Eastern I 
the border between the Ari 
Indian states of Himachal Prad 
1.c., between Eastern Ladakl 
boundary in the region of Sikkin 
and (4) the sector from the 
Burmese border, involving the M« 


Tibet and NEFA. Different cor 


to each sector. 
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1. Eastern Ladakh. The Indian Government first 
raised the question of the Eastern Ladakh frontier in 
a note of July 2, 1958, which protested a Chinese en- 
croachment in the vicinity of Khurnak Fort (79°00”E., 
53°47 "N 
struction by China of a road through the Aksai Chin 


More serious was the question of the con- 


plateau of Eastern Ladakh, as a sector of the Tibet- 
Sinkiang Highway whose completion was announced in 
Peking in September 1957. On October 18, 1958, an 
Indian note expressed “surprise and regret that the Chi- 
nese Government should have constructed a road 
through indisputably Indian territory” and that an In- 
dian patrol in the area had been captured.’* The Chi- 
nese reply of November 1958, indicated, in fact, that 
two Indian patrols had been captured but had been re- 
patriated on October 22, protested the “unlawful in- 
trusion of Indian armed personnel and aircraft into 
Chines 
guarantee “that no similar incidents will occur in the 


Ihe Indian response of November 8, 1958, 
distinguished the problem of a dispute over the fron- 


territory and territorial air,” and demanded a 
future 


tier from the question of the manner in which the re- 
patriated Indians had been exposed to dangerous risks 
in the course of returning them to India without ap- 
propriate notice.**® Meanwhile, in two notes of August 21 
and November 3, 

attention to Chinese maps which showed Eastern 


1958, the Indian Government had 


kh (in the vicinity of the new road) as Chinese 


territory..* Chou En-lai’s letter of January 23, 1959, to 


Mr. Nehru asserted that the area in question “in the 
ern part of China’s Sinkiang Uighur Autonomous 

Oo has always been under Chinese jurisdic- 
Yet, the Chinese Government was prepared to 

nto discussions and had taken “certain steps in 
aking preparations” (which have yet to be disclosed). 
1e question of the establishment of a Chinese camp 
rour (78°48”E., 33°34’N.) was first raised in 

lian note of July 30, 1959, which lodged a “ser- 
against frontier violations there and in the 


where at least one Indian police party was 


Chou-Nehru correspondence of September 1959 
lear that the basic issue is the relevance of a 
oncluded by Kashmir and Tibet in 1842. That 

had described the boundary as one so well known 


irea as to require no formal demarcation. The 


) 


Paper, p. 22 


26-27, 


p 

pp. 46, 47. 

pp. 52-54. 
42. 
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admittedly ambiguous language of the treaty, and the 
obvious fact that India was not exercising effective con- 
trol in Eastern Ladakh during the period of the road 
construction, led Mr. Nehru to suggest in the Lok 
Sabha, on August 28, 1959, that some accommodation 
of views might be possible. Bakshi Ghulam Mohammed, 
Prime Minister of the State of Jammu and Kashmir, 
took strong exception to this permissive attitude in an 
address to the Executive Council of the Jammu and 
Kashmir National Conference in Srinagar on Septem- 
ber 12;°° and Bakshi Abdul Rashid, General Secretary 
of the Jammu and Kashmir National Conference, spoke 
with equal force in denouncing Chinese aggression in 
an address to the All-India Congress Committee in 
Chandigar on September 28, 1959.*' For these reasons, 
and in light of the growing Indian resentment of a 
large-scale Chinese plan of border operations, Mr. Neh- 
ru on September 26 reasserted the claim of full Indian 
sovereignty over Eastern Ladakh and presented an ar- 
gument on historical lines to support his conclusion 
that the Chinese had actually accepted the principle 
of the 1842 boundary. 

2. The Ari Region of Tibet. It was in this sector 
of the Indo-Chinese border that the first challenge to 
Indian authority was raised. Between July 17, 1954 
less than 3 months after the signing of the 1954 agree- 
ment on Tibet) and December 10, 1958, 16 notes were 
exchanged between China and India on the question 
of Bara Hoti (evidently Wu Je in the Chinese version) , 
which lies South of Tunjun Pass (79°59”E., 30°53”N.) 
and which India claims as a traditional part of the 
Garhwal District of Uttar Pradesh.** The question of 
nearby Damzan (79°51”E., 30°49”N.) was first raised 
in an Indian note of November 5, 1955;** the question 
of Nilang was raised by an Indian note of May 2, 
1956:** and the question of Shipki Pass was raised in 
an Indian note of September 8, 1956.*° In these cases, 
typically, Indian and Chinese forces encountered each 
other in areas traditionally claimed by India, but now 


] 


claimed for China. The general Indian position in these 
cases is that the several passes enumerated in the Indo- 
Chinese agreement of 1954** as the approved routes to 
be used by traders and pilgrims enroute between India 
and Tibet are actually points on the established Indo- 
Tibetan frontier in this region, and that Chinese pa- 
trols on the Indian side of the passes violate Indian 


) As heard by the present writer. 

»1 Idem 
White Paper, pp. 1-9, 12-16, and 20-32 passim. 
Ibid., p. 10. 
Ibid., p. 11. 

25 Ibid., p. 17. 

6 Ibid., pp. 98-101. 
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sovereignty. Chou En-lai’s note of September 8, 1959, 
observed that a dispute did exist in a region where the 
boundary had not been marked and was “an outstand- 
ing issue left over by History” as a consequence of 
British invasions of “30 to 40 years back.” On Septem- 
ber 26, Mr. Nehru strongly argued in support of the 
Indian interpretation of the passes-cum-boundary, in- 
sisting that certain previous Chinese actions constituted 
a Chinese acceptance of the principle. The passes in 
question are usually open only during a few Summer 
months, and no communities of size are found in the 
vicinity. 

3. Sikkim-Bhutan. The issues here appear less clearly 
defined than elsewhere (except in Eastern Bhutan, 
where the issue is more closely related to the matter of 
the McMahon Line). In his letter of December 14, 
1958, to Chou En-lai, Mr. Nehru referred to Chinese 
maps which showed a “considerable region” of (east- 
ern) Bhutan as Chinese;*’ and, perhaps because Chou 
En-lai on January 23, 1959, had suggested that no part 
of the Sino-Indian boundary was fixed by agreed treaty, 
Mr. Nehru on March 22, 1959, reminded him of the 
Anglo-Chinese agreement of 1890 which defined the 
Tibet-Sikkim boundary.** At the instance of the Bhutan 
Government, the Indian Government on August 19 and 
20, 1959, sent notes protesting the exercise of Chinese 
jurisdiction in eight Tibetan villages over which Bhutan 
had exercised authority for “more than 300 years,” and 
the interruption of normal movement of Bhutan cour- 
iers across Tibetan territory.*® To Chou En-lai’s denial 
on September 8 that the borders of Sikkim and Bhutan 
fell within the scope of “our present discussion,” Mr. 
Nehru replied on September 26 that Bhutan’s relation- 
ships to India gave India reason to be concerned with 
maps that asserted Chinese title to a part of Bhutan, 
while China had recognized since 1890 that India “has 
direct and exclusive control over the internal adminis- 
tration and foreign relations” of Sikkim. 

4. The McMahon Line. The McMahon Line, de- 
fined in the Simla Convention of 1914, establishes the 
boundary between Tibet and India eastward from Bhu- 
tan along a line drawn generally in a northeasterly di- 
rection from the northeast corner of Bhutan. Chinese 


maps show the boundary along a line roughly parallel 


to the McMahon Line, but drawn in a general north- 
easterly direction from the southeastern corner of Bhu- 
tan. The intervening area in dispute, ranging in width 
from 25 to 100 miles and covering about 40,000 square 
miles, includes nearly all of the Kameng Frontier Dis- 
trict and large portions of the Subansiri, Siang and 


Ibid., pp. 48-51. 
Ibid., pp. 55-57. 
Ibid., pp. 96, 97. 





Lohit Frontier Districts of the (Indian) Northeast Fron- 
tier Agency. In notes on August 21 and November 3, 
1958, the Indian Government called attention to dis- 
crepancies in Chinese maps of the region, and Mr. 
Nehru’s letter of December 14, 1958, reminded Chou 
En-lai that in his visit to India in December 1957 he 
had raised no objection to the McMahon Line: “There 
can be no question of these large parts of India being 
anything but Indian and there is no dispute about 
them.”*° Therefore, the Chinese Government was urged 
to proceed rapidly with appropriate revisions in its 
maps. The dissident Chinese view was apparently first 
openly expressed in Chou En-lai’s letter of January 23, 
1959: “The ‘McMahon Line’,” he said, “was a pro- 
duct of the British policy of aggression against the Tibet 
region of China and aroused the great indignation of 
the Chinese people. Juridically, too, it cannot be con- 
sidered legal. I have told you that it has never been 
recognized by the Central Chinese Government.”*? 
While admitting that new circumstances required China 
“to take a more or less realistic attitude toward the 
McMahon Line,” Chou held that China “cannot but 
act with prudence and needs time to deal with this 
matter.” He suggested that “a friendly settlement” 
could eventually be found, but meanwhile “it would 
be inappropriate for us to make changes [in the boun- 
dary line] without having made surveys and without 
having consulted the countries concerned,” and there- 
fore the status quo should be maintained. Despite the 
Nehru reasserted 
his earlier interpretation in his letter of March 22, 1959; 
but when Chou En-lai vehemently insisted upon non- 
acceptance of the McMahon Line in his letter of Sep- 
tember 8, Mr. Nehru declared “Even 
when I received your letter of January 23, 1959, I 
had no idea that the People’s Republic of China would 


plain inference of Chou’s letter, M1 


September 26 


lay claim to about 40,000 square miles of what in our 


view has been indisputably Indian territory for decades 
and in some cases for centuries. In your latest letter 
you have sought to make out a claim to large tracts 
of Indian territory and have even' suggested that the 
independent Government of India are seeking to reap 
a benefit from the Birtish aggression against China 

I am afraid I cannot agree either with your facts or 
with your conclusion.” 

The principal legal difficulty over the McMahon Line 
arises from the fact that while the Simla Convention 
of 1914 was initialed by the Chinese, Tibetan and In- 
dian plenipotentiaries, China refused to ratify it. The 
general Indian position is that the stated reasons be- 
hind the Chinese non-ratification were related to the 
30 Ibid., pp. 46, 47, 48-51. 

31 Ibid., pp. 52-54. 
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proposed Sino-Tibetan boundaries and not to the boun- 
dary in the Indo-Tibetan sector. Beyond that, as Mr. 
Nehru had substantially told Parliament in August, and 
as he stated explicitly in his letter of September 26, 
1959: “The boundary was settled between India and 
Tibet in 1914. . The McMahon Line was not an 
arbitrary imposition on a weak Tibet by the Govern- 
ment of India. It formalized the natural, traditional, 
ethnic and administrative boundary of the area.” He 
developed a substantial argument on these as well as 
the legalistic aspects of the matter. 

China first raised the question of the “intrusion and 
occupation” by Indian troops of the area near Migyi- 
tun in a note of June 23, 1959,5* to which India imme- 
diately responded (June 26) by repudiating the charge 
that Indian forces “violated the international frontier 
and occupied these places which are admittedly part 
of Chinese territory” since they lie North of the Mc- 
Mahon Line.** The closest Indian outpost was stated 
to be at Longju, to the South of Migyitun and “within 
the Indian side of the traditional international fron- 
tier.” On August 27, the Chinese again protested as- 
serted Indian attacks on Chinese frontier guards near 
Migyitun on August 25, and demanded that India im- 
mediately take “effective measures to prevent any re- 
newal of violation of Chinese territory.”** On August 28, 
the Indians sent a plainly worded note completely re- 
jecting the Chinese demands and asserting, instead, that 
Chinese forces had been guilty of attacking Indian out- 
posts at Longju with losses to Indian personnel and 
their enforced withdrawal from Longju.** This was the 
episode that aroused such indignation in India when 
Mr. Nehru gave his explanation of August 28 to the 
Lok Sabha. Yet on September 2, India received a fur- 
ther Chinese note which attributed the Longju affair 
to “Indian troops’ unlawful intrusion into Migyitun 
area and their unwarranted provocative attack on Chi- 
nese troops,” denied that Chinese forces had acted hos- 
tilly, asserted contrary to the facts adduced by India 
that Indian troops withdrew “on their own accord,” 
and maintained that “Longju is indisputably part of 
Chinese territory.”** A similar stalemate resulted from 
the Indian charge, in a note of August 11, 1959,*? that 
Chinese troops had violated the international frontier 
at Khinzemane, when the Chinese reply received Sep- 
tember 2 asserted Chinese sovereignty over that place 


Ibid., p. 34. 
Ibid., pp. 35-36. 
Ibid., p. 43. 
Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
Mimeographed text supplied by Ministry of External 
Affairs, New Delhi. 
37 White Paper, p. 41. 
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and charged Indian forces with aggressive action.** The 
incidents at Longju and Khinzemane, which gave evi- 
dence that Chinese forces were strongly established in 
the boundary area, gave the Indian public and people 
added reason to be concerned that the Chinese, despite 
Chou En-lai’s professions, might seek an early resolution 
of the McMahon Line controversy through the use of 
force. 

The exacerbations of the present offer little hope 
that the boundary controversies on the northern Indian 
frontiers, particularly in the McMahon Line sector, 
will be peacefully settled by negotiation in the near 
future. The Chinese have advanced a claim to the ex- 
treme limits, and have thus formally recorded their po- 
sition; but for the present, their holdings are minuscule 
in size and the great bulk of the area remains in Indian 
hands and has been placed under Indian Army con- 
trol. Although the Central Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the Communist Party of India adopted a reso- 
lution on September 27 expressing confidence that “So- 
cialist China can never commit aggression against In- 
dia,”** it was alone among all the parties in India in 
its position. The Indian Government clearly intends 
to obtain confirmation of the existing boundary lines, 
whether they be based on legal, ethnic, historical, ad- 
ministrative or geographic considerations, and to resist 
any definitely hostile military action. It remains to be 
seen whether the Indian Government could, in the case 
of future frontier violations, long maintain the prin- 
ciple that “a mile or two this way or that” makes 
little difference. It is too early to establish with cer- 
tainty the motivations of Chinese policy. Should the 
Chinese actually have in mind only the sealing of the 
Tibetan frontier against recurrent rebel action, the ef- 
fective attainment of that objective would minimize the 
risk of further action offensive to the Indian Govern- 
ment and public. Should the Chinese have in mind a 
more drastic form of solution for the entire boundary 
area, they would be at another crossroad in the evolu- 
tion of their post-1949 foreign policy. Certainly the for- 
mal abandonment of the Five Principles would lead 
to consequences adverse to Chinese interest in many 

ther places than India, and of these Peking must now 


certainly be aware.’ 


n Note 36. 

in The Tribune, Ambala, September 28, 1959 
November 27 Mr. Nehru told the Indian Parliament 
debate on foreign policy that any aggression against 


vould be considered by us as aggression on India 
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CITY LIFE IN JAPAN: A STUDY OF A TOKYO WARD. 
By R. P. Dore. Berkeley: University of California Press. 
1958. 472 pp. $6.75. 

Studies of city life in the Orient are extremely rare, since 
Western urban sociologists have been concerned almost exclu- 
sively with their own cities. Professor Dore’s book goes far 
to make up the lack, although it is less of a study of city life 
and more of a general treatise on Japanese society as a whole 
and its current changes. The reader does not, in fact, gain 
a very clear conception of city life in Japan, since the author 
is constantly moving away from the data into general con- 
siderations of historical or broad cultural scope. All of these 
latter discussions are worthwhile, and the book turns out to 
be the most thorough-going analysis of Japanese society and 
culture to appear since Benedict’s Chrysanthemum and the 
Sword 

Dore is a British sociologist with anthropological leanings, 
and the book reveals this palatable mixture of outlook and 
methodology. Most of his data are derived from a series of 
interviews in a ward of Tokyo in 1950. The information from 
these interviews was carefully coded and tabulated, and in 
fact, wrung dry of all possible meaning. The interview results 
were then set against the background of Dore’s extensive his- 
torical and observational knowledge of Japanese society and 
culture. The product is something rather unique: it has the 
precision of social science but the richness of historical and 
institutional description and analysis. Each chapter is intro- 
duced with a careful statement of a problem, often derived 
from studies like Benedict's, followed by a presentation of 
Dore’s own ward data, and concluding with a restatement of 
the problem in the light of these data and others 

Dore’s findings are of considerable interest to both the 
social scientist and the Japan specialist. In the main, he sees 
Japan changing toward a number of broad “Western” pat- 
terns: more individuation, rationality, secularism, universalism ; 
the family becoming smaller; the city more of a mass society 
and less of a patchwork of traditional, village-like neighbor- 
hoods; and many others. Hardly anyone will be surprised at 
these trends. But the merit of Dore’s analysis is that he was 
not satisfied with leaving the problem of change at the level 
of broad trends. He penetrates below this level into many 
other strata of change to provide a detailed picture of the 
actual contradictions and paradoxes of the situation. For ex- 
ample, he shows that while individuation and achievement 
move forward, the old patterns of obligation to friends and 
issociates, typical of a feudal social organization, have not 
entirely diminished. Indeed, they may become even stronger, 
as manipulation of friendships becomes a necessity in an 
achievement-oriented society with a scarcity of jobs. Or, the 
ew freedom for women may not necessarily result in the 
wration of the woman from her traditional cultural status 


contrary strengthen these customs since the 


to pursut them. Or, the moder 
media may bring in a new kind of con 


efore the old “feudal conformity hi 





As is the case with nearly a f his chapters, Dore’s analy- [he changing home background is described from two angles: 
sis of the Japanese family system is pon some fresh the portrayal of the milieu from which students came to 
viewpoints. He shows that the n iot as efficient a Amer and the circumstances to which they have returned 
mechanism for social security as |} ssumed by every and must adjust. The behavior and experiences of the “so- 
Western writer (and many Japan: h whom I am fa- journers” in the United States are covered in representative 
miliar. He shows that the ties « lidarity and mutual aid detail despite disclaimers of statistical adequacy in the sample. 
as frequently cut across famil; lowed them. More- rhis part of the investigation is based on repeated interviews 
over, he questions the patrilineality t syste showing with 23 Japanese, throughout a year of American university 
that patrilineal ties were effective prin v patrilocal life, supplemented by wisely evaluated psychological and other 
marriage, but that kinship was as multilineal n Anglo tests. The emphasis is upon individuals, without claims of typ- 
American society where this pract lid not hold. ‘The author icality. The companion study of 50 Japanese who had re- 
is inclined to feel that the ho 1 has been more important turned to Japan—some recently, others years ago—deals with 
than the family—or ; Z that as the extended family di complex problems of adjustment aptly denoted by the 


minishes in the modern I I vid ; ties to his 


, 


‘in search of identity.’ 


household remain strong book’s three main divisions, the first presents his- 


Dore is scrupuously ambigu cultural backgrounds, with a superb description of 


but one detects a note of o-cultural patterns of Japanese higher education, and 


concerned over the widespre subsequent organizations of alumni and classmates—a 


porary Japan (and document ing perspective of the ubiquitous hierarchies of upper 


of recorded political discussion business and professional groups. The second division reports 


to whether the “democratization” practiced by the cupation the findings on “‘sojourners” in the U.S. and “returnees” in 


and the Japanese themselves was really vei vise, in light with separate chapters on “interwar” and postwar stu- 


of the economic realities ind I I ort I a Or a more 


and on women students. The third division deals with 


orderly, slower transition fron tivit nted societ iltural experience: cultural patterns, national norms and 


to one which sanctifies the ind for 1 new interpersonal relations, and the role of intercultural 


sort of society and a new sort polit 4 n which n culture change. One appendix summarizes data 


the old forms of dependence ar btly ynbined with the 


ica-educated Japanese from volumes of the “Who’s 


‘new (“‘new”’: the conformities of mas t but cannot pe; another, of interest to social scientists, details the 


present any concrete evidence of er zence of such forms irch procedures employed; a third, signed by Bennett and 


Japan’s cultural future, like her nom 1 political role ight, deals specifically and pointedly with “guidance 


remains a larger question-mark. Dore udy help inder- is students in the United States. This appendix, a 


stand something of the nature I stio eding that n itself, should be enforced reading for American col- 


mark lege guidance personnel, whether or not they deal with for- 


Washington Universit eign students 
In total impact, the book demonstrates the specific nature of 
each individual’s experience, in relation to background, tem- 


perament, American associates, and the extremely difficult 
IN SEARCH OF IDENTITY: THE JAPANESE OVERSEAS 


I 
SCHOLAR IN AMERICA AND JAPAN. By John W. Ben ly into relief the incommensurability of needs and experiences 
nett, Herbert Passin, and Robert K. McKnigl neapolis of students from different parts of the world 


yroblems of subsequent adjustment in Japan. It throws sharp- 


j } } 
and the common 
University of Minnesota Pres 9 69 lunder of lumping all “foreign students” into a single 


The complexity of the “problem” of Japanese stu- 


Professor Bennett and h erges clearly as the data of psychological and person 


upon a careful study of Japar ts are analyzed and variously combined. Among the 


torical, cultural, sociological useful categories thus emerging is the threefold 
ness of the research and the constrictor” (conformist, not introspective “ideal- 
terial result in weighty impli i iccepts a fixed model of behavior, but less rigidly; a 
terests. Even sophisticated st and “‘adjustor fits himself to situations, less 


insights, especially into the so 


ideology). ‘These three types invite differing exper 


and alumni. The implications America and use their experiences differently when 


manifold; for the more limited irn home (this bald summary does injustice to the 


of students they are explicit nation with which the data are handled 


look that could redeem some temptation to quote must be resisted, for there are 


Nor are these implications limited to t é nd apt insights into both Americans and Japanese 


cign students if one ponders “among Americans . two persons are assumed 


are not the only people “in search of identit t 1utho jual unless proven otherwise” while in Japan, “when 


cautions against accepting Jay ague, inequality is expected” (p. 232); the “reserved 


than Japan do not diminish the im hei lit ehavior often found in Japanese on the American campus 


programs of cultural interchar lue either to the fact that the Japanese views Ameri- 


writers demonstrate that a good cans as superior . . or to the fact that he is simply 


evitably “applied anthropology.” Anthropologica S¢ not 


sure how to behave p. 231); “Before the war, the 
conception, the work actually is cross-disciplit 


Japanese] conservatives . were very hostile to America; 


The study covers the century of Japanese the liberals were friendly. Today, however, it is the conserva- 


iences in the United States and Japan or é tives who are most friendly to the United States, while the 
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liberals and progressives are suspicious” (p. 143). My critical 
reservations are minor. One might wish that Japanese who 
never left Japan could he been studied comparatively by 
the same techniques, but such an attempt would have dwarfed 
the major project. The bibliography is well-chosen. The book 
is well-made, but the grouping of all footnotes at the end is 
a major nuisance, for many of them are enlightening; the pub- 
lishers simply follow a bad convention dictated by economy 
and unsupported by reason. 


Syracuse University DOUGLAS G. HARING 


THE SERPENT AND THE TORTOISE: PROBLEMS OF 
THE NEW CHINA. By Edgar Faure. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press. 1958. 205 pp. $4.50. 

DECISION FOR CHINA: COMMUNISM OR CHRISTI- 
ANITY. By Paul K. T. Sih. Chicago: Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. 1959. 262 pp. $4.50. 


Scarcely could two books on mainland China be more con- 
tradictory than these. Edgar Faure, twice Prime Minister of 
France, visited China in the spring of 1957 and then wrote 
this urbane and reflective account of his effort to under- 
stand what he saw and to communicate what Mao, Chou, 
and other leaders told him in explanation of their foreign and 
domestic policy. He is cautiously sympathetic. The account 
by Paul Sih, Director of the Institute of Far Eastern Studies 
at Seton Hall University, is also an interpretation, entirely 
hostile to the present mainland regime. His analysis of China’s 
recent history echoes in many details the current Nationalist 
explanation of the loss of the mainland to the Communists. 

An error in the first sentence of the introduction to Faure’s 
book, in Lovett Edwards’ translation, unfortunately makes its 
time-reference quite confusing. He states that he was invited 
to China in October 1955, and went there the following 
spring. If this were so, many incidents he relates would be 
anachronistic, such as reference to the “events” in Suez and 
Actually Faure was in Peking at the height of the 
“blooming and contending” period of May-June, 1957, and 


Hungary 
an important part of the book is his explanation—rather 
charitable I thought—of this fascinating period. 

Faure was convinced by his talks with Mao and Chou that 
the Peking regime will never agree to “two Chinas’. Other 
problems such as admission to the U.N. and recognition are 

they know that by sticking” to the main 
point—only one China—‘“they will one day get everything.” 
He reports Mao’s vigorous assertion of China’s independence 
from the Soviet Union and his rejection of the idea of a 
Communist bloc. 
China, Faure made a special effort to discover 


This is interesting because, during his five 
wee ks in 
whether there is such a thing as Chinese communism distinct, 
politically or economically, from Soviet communism, and 
whether a third way can be discerned between dictatorship 
and democracy, between economic liberalism and absolute so- 
cialism. His reply to both questions is no; sharp differences 
in methods, stages, and institutions, yes; but not in aims or 
doctrine; perhaps a third way in the future, but no sign of 
it now. With these ideas, but with little else, Paul Sih would 
certainly agree. Yet much of Faure’s book seems curiously 
bent upon depicting the “Chineseness” of communism in China. 

One of his major themes is the absurdity of the refusal of 


so many powers, including France, to recognize the Chinese 
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People’s Republic. He advocates opening all sorts of relations 
between the Western world and mainland China in the bclief 
that such contact could only result in the liberalizing and hu- 
manizing of the regime. In concluding a most interesting 
discussion of Catholicism in China and the ambiguous posi- 
tion of the Chinese clergy with whom he talked, he argues 
that “establishment of better relations between People’s China 
and the Catholic states could only . . . favour the future po- 
sition of our co-religionists, whose courage and whose trials 
deserve not only our warmest thoughts but also a clear and 
efficacious effort in the field of action open to us.” 

With this point Paul Sih, who dedicates his book 
persecuted Catholics of China and their heroic martyrs and 


“ 


to the 


confessors”, disagrees completely. His account of the perse- 
cution of the Catholics in China, their heroic fidelity, and 
the Government’s failure to create an “Independent Church” 
are well documented. Much of the book is addressed to 
Catholics. Sih sees absolutely no room for compromise. with 
the regime on the mainland. His program of action to com- 
bat the spread of communism in Asia is largely a plea for 
Catholic missionary effort. 

Both works are strongly biased. An historian may read them 
with interest for the way they reflect today’s conflicting moods 
that arise from the unresolved struggle over the future of 
China. 


Columbia University MARTIN WILBUR 


THE SOUTHEAST ASIAN ROUND TABLE: A Symposium 

on Traditional Cultures and Technological Progress in 
Southeast Asia. Bangkok: Southeast Asia Treaty Organi- 
zation. 1959. 152 pp 


This volume includes the full texts of “cultural studies” 
and other papers (the discussions are abridged) presented 
by the fifteen participants who met at Bangkok from Janu- 
ary 27 to February 2, 1958, under SEATO sponsorship. Mem- 
bers of the round table came from Thailand, Philippines, 
Vietnam, Sarawak, Pakistan, India, Japan, England, Canada, 
France, and the United States. The two major questions ex- 
plored were: l Is Asia undergoing a cultural and social 
revolution; and (2) what are the problems created by tech- 
nological changes? Other issues briefly raised were various 
social problems, the role of the arts, affects of science on 
religion, and the problem of preserving and interpreting local 
historical material. 

On the whole, for those familiar with Southeast Asia, there 
is little that is new in this publication. The cultural surveys, 
made by individual Asian members, are short summaries of 
basic data. Some contain extravagant exaggerations such as 
Mr. Africa’s (Philippine 
in the Philippines} has vanished altogether’ 


statement that: “Courtesy 


’ 


or that Filipino 


children have no longer the advantage of their mother’s 
supervision.”” Tom Harrison’s account of the Kelabits of 
Borneo (originally published in the Journal of the Polynesian 
Society raised some important issues that were not ex- 
plored. F. S. C. Northrop described “three major mentalities”, 
with their respective type of ethic, found in Asian, Western, 
and African societies. Throughout the book are brief state- 
ments which this reviewer wishes could have been more fully 
discussed. For example, Professor Pham-Bien-Tam’s (Vietnam) 
comment regarding the adaptation of Christianity to Vietna- 


mese ancestor worship, Harrison’s remark about juvenile de- 
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linquency in Borneo long-houses, and Dr. Mahmud Husain 
Pakistan) explanation that Islam has made progress in the 


} 


direction of monogamy because the religion requires 


equal treatment of all [four] wives, which is | ically im- 
possible ” It is not the reviewer's task to assess the value 
of such conferences in developing personal relationships be- 
tween Wetern and Asian scholars and promoting intellectual 
cooperation. However, the abridged publication of this con- 
ference’s proceedings is of limited value, relative to the time 
and expenses involved. In the long ru ild have been 
more fruitful to have published some historical ma- 
terials which the discussants reed | served for future 
researchers 


Syracuse University 


THAILAND: AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN SIAM 
By Noel F. Busch. Princetor D. Van Nostrar Company 
Inc. 1959. 166 pp $3.50 


The reason given for this 
that, during the four year 
there as representative for the 
informal 


the country that would pr 


asked for a smal] 


casual reader Given these 
cessful: this little volume i 
superficial. Writing from the 
Banekok’s international elite 
cafe, and ECAFE, society 
gether fact and anecdote on 
politics, religion, pastimes, arts, g 
polic ies, and problems Most of | 
his opinions benign. In assessing tl 
for example, he says: “In Thailand tatorship 
is a normal phase of national develo} ission of 
important personages makes interesting reading, and he does 
an excellent job of explaining Siar sentmer t being 
known to the rest of the world main] re tl film The 
King and I 

In the main, Mr. Busch 
osities than information. He 
land’s history from Nanchao to 
than cight of these pages art 
sition of the exploits of Constant 
human side, the book’s domir 
a quaint, charming, and enterta 
expect more perceptive and rev 
thor with four years exper 
possible that Mr. Busch’s exp: 
certain social 
perception. For 
Thai innovations on the 
that aside from a few met 
never even heard of the ga 
the Royal Banekol Sports ( 

The book (the first vol 
by th Asia Society, New Y 
the tourist who wants to 


between Hong Kong and B 


] } 
litt 


this journal, it contair 
que nee 


Cornell University 
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ERRATUM 


Far Eastern Survey, October, 1959 

[he editors regret that in Mr. Theodore Shabad’s ar- 
ticle, “China’s Leap Forward Reconsidered,” in the Oc- 
tober 1959 issue of the Far Eastern Survey a typographi- 
cal error in Table 3 on page 157 resulted in a trans- 
posing of figures relating to power, machine tools and 
cotton yarn. A corrected version of the table appears 
below. It may be pasted over the incorrect version on 


page ivi 








CORRECTED Output oF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


1957 1958 1959 1959 


st 2nd 1st Plan 
half half Total half 
*85 *185 

cw. hrs } 11.9 


tools 


units 


o00 80 1500 


Revised 





New Publication 


{1ISES AND PERFORMANCES IN AUSTRALIAN POoLitTics 
Russell H. Barrett. Photo-lith. 126 pp. $2.50 


IPR Publications Office 
333 Sixth Avenue New York 14, N. Y. 
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